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Location  of  Mission  Work 


THIS  IS  CONGO 


T  hough  the  people  of  Africa  have  played  an  important  part  in 
history  since  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  it  was  not  until  Livingston 
and  Stanley  made  their  explorative  trips  that  much  was  known  about 
the  continent  below  the  Sahara.  But  those  same  trips  precipitated  in 
1876  one  of  the  wildest  territorial  scrambles  in  history,  which  ended 
with  the  Congo  coming  under  the  rule  of  the  Belgium  king.  It  is  now 
a  colony  of  Belgium  governed  by  and  for  Belgians. 

The  Belgian  Congo  is  a  colony  of  great  natural  resources.  It  has 
the  biggest  diamond  mine  in  the  world  and  half  the  world's  known 
supply  of  radioactive  ores  including  uranium.  Perhaps  its  greatest 
resource  is  her  people,  supplying  intelligent  but  relatively  cheap  man 
power  to  industry  that  has  moved  into  the  Congo  in  great  volume  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Colonial  government  is  aware  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  Congolese  people  and  have  enacted  certain  laws 
for  protection  from  undue  exploitation. 


The  king  of  the  Ba- 
kuba  tribe.  Its  social 
and  political  organiza- 
t  i  on  s  and  original 
artistic  productions 
have  made  this  one  of 
the  most  outstanding 
tribes. 


About  1,200  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river,  just 
below  the  equator,  is  found  a  high  table-land  which  forms  the  divide 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  Kasai  and  Congo  rivers  flowing  north 
and  those  of  the  Zambezi  flowing  south.  The  landscape  is  varied, 
jungle,  forest,  rolling  plain  and  scrub  hill  country.  This  is  where  the 
American  Presbyterian  Congo  Mission  is  at  work.  Though  common 
tropical  diseases  are  prevalent,  the  altitude  of  from  one  to  three 
thousand  feet  makes  the  climate  less  trying  than  that  of  the  lower 
Congo.  The  dominant  tribes  of  the  area  are  the  Bakuba,  Baluba  and 
Bena  Lulua.  Together  with  allied  and  subsidiary  tribes  they  number 
about  1,810,000  and  occupy  an  area  roughly  400  miles  square  lying 
chiefly  between  the  Kasai  and  Sankuru  rivers.  Each  tribe  has  its 
language,  its  characteristic  customs  and  traditions  and  until  recently, 
there  was  little  mixing  of  tribes.  Animism  is  the  predominant  religion. 
The  Congolese  believes  that  there  is  a  God  who  created  all  things,  but 
they  went  away  and  left  the  world  to  evil  spirits  that  must  be  placated 
by  whatever  means  might  have  passed  down  by  their  forefathers. 

Early  missionaries  found  the  oeonle  of  the  Kasai  friendly  and  eager 
to  learn.  To  them,  the  white  man  was  a  person  apart.  His  possessions 
were  admired  and  wondered  at,  but  rarely  coveted,  being  of  a  world 
utterly  beyond  the  ken  of  a  people  who,  for  the  most  part,  lived  and 


died  within  a  few  miles'  radius  of  the  village  in  which  they  were  born. 
The  Christian  faith  offered  release  from  the  fears  and  witchcraft  and 
many  accepted  it  with  child-like  simplicity. 

But  no  longer  is  the  European  or  the  missionary  one  apart,  nor  is 
the  African's  world  bounded  by  his  nearby  fields.  Modern  civilization, 
with  all  its  bewildering  activities,  appealing  gadgets,  and  strange 
temptations,  has  crowded  in  upon  him.  He  has  travelled  to  distant 
parts  and  fought  beside  the  white  man  in  his  wars;  he  has  returned 
home  to  reioice  with  him  in  victory.  He  is  working  beside  him  and  for 
him  in  offices,  in  the  mines,  on  the  railroad,  and  on  plantations.  These 
experiences  are  giving  him  a  new  sense  of  dignity  and  worth.  He,  too, 
is  a  "person";  his  people,  too,  are  "people."  And  for  himself  and  for 
his  people  he  covets  recognition. 

No  longer  does  he  acquiesce  to  conditions  as  they  are.  He  wonders 
why  his  own  people  never  discovered  and  profited  by  the  wealth  the 
white  man  draws  so  easily  from  his  land.  He  wonders  why  a  larger 
portion  of  that  wealth  does  not  fall  to  him  as  the  white  man  uses  him 
to  exploit  it.  He  wonders  about  the  Christian  faith  and  the  way  of  the 
white  man.  Cabaret  and  dance  hall,  saloon  and  gambling  den  make 
loud  and  glittering  appeal  to  him. 

Simulating  a  confidence  they  do  not  feel,  the  Africans  don  Euro¬ 
pean  garb,  adopt  European  manners,  hoping  somehow  to  find  the 
security  and  recognition  they  crave.  Although  they  are  perplexed, 
questioning  everyone  and  everything,  they  are  still  friendly,  responsive 
to  love  and  sympathetic  interest. 


Air  view  of  Luluabourg,  a  fast  groiuing  city  in  the  heart  of  our  mission  area. 


HOW  OUR  WORK  REGAN 

It  was  in  May,  1890,  that  Samuel  N.  Lapsley  and  William  H. 
Sheppard  landed  at  Banana  Point  in  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river  and 
began  seeking  a  suitable  field  for  Presbyterian  missionary  work  in  the 
Congo  Free  State.  Their  quest  eventually  led  them  almost  a  thousand 
miles  inland  to  Luebo,  a  small  Belgian  trading  post  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lulua  river. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  them  were  without  number  and  almost 
insurmountable.  Indeed  the  material  story  of  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Congo  Mission  is  largely  that  of  a  twofold 
struggle:  One  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  foothold  for  its  work  in  the 
Congo;  the  other  to  secure  the  sustained  interest  and  support  of  the 
Church  at  home. 

But  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  spiritual  story  as  our 
missionaries  sought  to  make  known  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  to  the 
people  of  the  Kasai.  The  problems  presented  were  tremendous. 
There  was  the  personal  struggle  for  a  sustained  and  sustaining  faith 
that  would  rise  above  the  discouragements  of  isolation  and  loneliness, 
illness  and  physical  hardships;  for  a  spiritual  strength  that  could 
transcend  the  darkness  and  cruelties  of  paganism,  the  horrors  of 
practical  witchcraft;  for  grace  to  love  and  to  win  the  love  of  an  out¬ 
wardly  unlovely  and  unloving  people.  Language  barriers  must  be 
broken  down;  dulled  minds  and  hardened  hearts  be  reached  with  the 
gospel  story. 

The  work  prospered  in  its  beginnings.  Curious  onlookers  from  the 
nearby  village  proved  friendly.  Listening  intently  to  their  chatter,  the 
missionaries  recorded  in  ever  ready  notebooks  each  word  whose  mean¬ 
ing  they  caught.  With  amazing  rapidity  the  notes  grew;  a  language 
pattern  began  to  emerge.  Within  two  months  the  missionaries  attempted 
their  first  Sunday  school  with  a  group  of  village  children.  In  the  sub¬ 
lime  faith  that  some  day  these  pople  would  have  a  Bible  in  their  own 
tongue,  they  began  to  prepare  them  for  that  day.  With  smooth  sand 
for  slates,  sharp  sticks  for  pencils,  a  class  in  writing  and  reading  was 
begun. 

The  death  of  Lapsley  before  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  Congo 
was  a  serious  blow  to  the  new  mission,  but  other  missionaries  came  and 
the  work  continued.  Presently  homes  for  boys  and  girls  were  opened, 
the  boarders  being  orphans  sent  by  the  colonial  government  to  the 
mission  for  care  or  children  redeemed  by  the  missionaries  from  passing 
slave  raiders.  A  first  reader  was  prepared,  a  few  hymns  were  written, 
scripture  verses  translated.  Visitation  in  the  village,  Sunday  school, 
preaching  services,  were  continued. 


After  almost  four  years,  on  March  10,  1895,  the  first  Christians, 
three  adults  and  four  children,  were  baptized.  Soon  little  groups  of 
believers  were  meeting  alone  for  Wednesday  and  Sunday  evening 
prayers.  Prayer  bands  were  formed.  Two  by  two  the  young  Chris¬ 
tians  were  sent  out  to  tell  others  of  the  love  of  Christ.  Some  were 
trained  and  sent  as  evangelists  to  nearby  villages;  others  became  volun¬ 
tary  teachers.  Missionaries  traveled  constantly  to  supervise,  encourage, 
advise,  and  ooen  new  work. 

By  1912  the  church  numbered  over  seven  thousand  members.  Some 
two  hundred  voluntary  teachers  and  paid  evangelists  were  scattered 
through  an  area  roughly  four  hundred  miles  square  which  constituted 
the  field  of  the  mission.  No  longer  were  these  teachers  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  on  memory  and  oral  teaching.  Each  was  supplied  with  a  few 
simple  school  books,  a  hymn  book,  a  catechism,  and  a  Bible  story 
book.  The  mission  boasted  its  own  press.  Problems  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  supplies  had  been  solved  by  the  mission  steamer.  With  a 
doctor  on  the  field,  there  was  a  flourishing  medical  work.  Countless 
delegations  from  outlying  villages  streamed  into  the  two  mission  sta¬ 
tions,  Ibanche  and  Luebo,  asking  for  teachers.  New  missionaries  were 
en  route  to  the  field,  and  an  excellent  Lubu-Lulua  grammar  and 
dictionary  was  ready  for  their  use  in  language  study.  The  scene  was 
set  for  a  period  of  growth  seldom  equalled  and  perhaps  never  sur¬ 
passed  on  any  mission  field. 


Pioneer  missionaries  and  Belgian  officials  gathered  for  Christmas  dinner  at 
Luebo  in  1909.  Mrs.  Motte  Martin  (far  left),  Miss  Maria  Fearing  (third  from 
left),  Mrs.  Wm.  Morrison  and  Dr.  Morrison  (fifth  and  sixth  from  left), 

Dr.  L.  J.  Coppedge  and  Dr.  Motte  Martin  (seated  at  right). 
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Lubondai  Station  with  the  church  in  the  background. 

OUR  WORK  TODAY 

F or  forty-two  years  this  phenomenal  growth  has  continued.  The 
missionaries  of  early  days  would  recognize  neither  the  work  nor  the 
land.  Motor  cars  now  roll  smoothly  along  hard  clay  roads  across 
country  where  once  were  only  twisting  trails  through  jungle,  swamp,  and 
plain.  Airplanes  soar  overhead.  Bordered  by  frequent  small  towns 
and  occasional  bustling  little  cities  with  paved  streets  and  modern  shops, 
a  railroad  runs  diagonally  across  the  area  for  which  the  American 
Presbyterian  Congo  Mission  is  responsible,  to  join  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
and  Portuguese  Angola  railroads.  Great  cotton,  coffee  and  oil  planta¬ 
tions,  diamond  mines,  and  stock  farms,  dot  the  landscape. 

These  vast  commercial  and  industrial  projects  have  drawn  thou¬ 
sands  of  Congolese  from  primitive  village  life.  Christian  and  pagan 
alike  stepped  eagerly  from  the  old  village  atmosphere  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,  ignorance  and  fear,  dirt  and  discomfort,  only  to  be  plunged 
into  a  more  terrible  and  confusing  atmosphere  of  secularism  and  greed, 
sensualism  and  indulgence. 

Into  this  perplexing  new  world  the  mission  strove  to  follow  them, 
and  found  itself  led  into  new  patterns  of  activity  and  a  work  of  tre¬ 
mendous  scope.  The  physical  establishment  developed  into  ten  main 


stations,  seven  serving  rural  areas,  two  urban  and  rural,  and  one  pri¬ 
marily  educational.  In  addition  there  are  three  sub-stations,  each 
serving  as  headquarters  for  a  single  missionary  famliy.  Christian 
centers,  equipped  for  a  seven-days-a-week  program  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  larger  cities.  Finally  there  are  more  than  three  thousand 
outstations  where  regular  services  are  held  and  primary  schools  main¬ 
tained.  To  minister  to  the  present  constituency  of  approximately 
70,000  Christians  and  120,000  inquiries,  there  are  about  160  mission¬ 
aries  and  3,179  African  helpers. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  work  may  be  gained 
by  a  survey  of  the  various  departments  through  which  the  workers 
function.  The  legal  and  business  departments  at  Luluabourg  and  the 
J.  Leighton  Wilson  Press  at  Luebo  serve  the  entire  Mission.  Each  station 
has  its  own  industrial,  medical,  educational,  and  evangelistic  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  press  is  a  great  evangelizing  agency.  From  it  goes  out  a 
constant  stream  of  literature  in  the  vernacular,— school  books,  Bible 
commentaries.  Church  History,  tracts,  Bible  lessons  for  women  and 
children,  special  programs,  Sunday  School  lessons,  and  the  Christian 
monthly  magazine,  LUMU  LUA  BENA  KASAI.  From  other  Christians 
and  inquirers  in  distant  parts  of  the  Congo  as  well  as  from  our  own 
adherents  there  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  this  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  and  for  the  Luba-Lulua  Bible. 

Printing  press  of  our  Congo  Mission  at  Luebo. 


Patients  in  waiting  room  at  dispensary  in  Kasha. 

MEDICAL  WORK 

"May  19  (1891)— Walk  in  the  town.  Found  a  sick  woman  and  gave 
some  needed  physic  .  .  .  Aug.  7— My  patient  of  May  19  gave  me  a 
little  bunch  of  fish— she  has  wanted  to  acknowledge  the  service,  but 
only  yesterday  was  able  to  buy  the  present."  Thus  Lapsley  recorded  in 
his  diary  the  story  of  the  first  patient  treated  by  a  missionary  of  the 
A.P.C.M.  A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  trace  the  story  of  medical 
work  through  the  succeeding  years.  Five  stations  have  well  equipped 
hospitals;  five  others  have  modern  dispensaries.  Two  stations  have 
special  maternity  buildings.  There  are  two  dental  offices.  Five  leper 
camps  are  maintained,  and  the  colonial  government  is  asking  that  a 
sixth  be  opened. 

As  they  direct  the  medical  work,  the  doctors  and  nurses  have  three 
chief  concerns— to  give  the  best  possible  care  to  missionaries,  Europeans, 
and  Congolese;  to  train  efficient  medical  aides;  and  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  needs  of  their  patients.  Although  most 
of  the  hospital  aides  have  had  little  formal  education,  some  can 
administer  anesthetics,  assist  in  surgery,  do  spinal  punctures,  and  give 
intravenous  injections.  Others  are  good  laboratory  technicians.  Many 
are  successfully  directing  clinics  for  either  the  government  or  commercial 
companies.  Projected  dental  and  medical  schools  are  expected  to  train 
many  more  who  will  be  capable  of  serving  their  own  people.  A  warm 


spirit  of  Christian  devotion  characterizes  all  the  medical  work.  No  one 
leaves  the  hospital  without  hearing  the  story  of  Christ,  and  many  go 
to  their  distant  homes  carrying  the  knowledge  of  His  love  to  family  and 
neighbors. 

No  survey  of  either  medical  or  educational  work  is  complete  without 
mention  of  government  subsidies.  The  government  first  recognized  the 
contribution  of  the  mission  medical  work  to  the  welfare  of  thd  colony 
in  1911  when  Dr.  L.  J.  Coppedge  was  decorated  "for  devoted  and 
distinguished  service  ...  to  both  European  and  African."  From  that 
time  forward  increasingly  large  grants  of  aid  in  medical  supplies  and 
money  have  been  given  the  medical  units.  But  it  was  not  until  1948 
that  the  government,  which  has  no  colonial  school  system  of  its  own, 
recognized  the  contribution  of  Protestant  mission  schools  to  the  colony 
and  granted  them  accreditation  and  subsidies.  The  A.P.C.M.  was 
among  the  first  group  to  receive  recognition  and  the  monetary  grants 
which  have  made  it  possible  substantially  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its 
service.  With  State  grants  augmented  by  Church  Program  of  Progress 
funds  the  Mission  has  developed  fairly  adequate  school  plants,  and 
provides  an  educational  program  that  meets  the  more  pressing  needs 
of  its  constituency. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

Into  the  more  than  twelve  hundred  mission  schools  pour  annually 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  pupils.  Some  never  go  beyond 
the  local  village  primary  class.  Most  of  them,  especially  the  women 

Gym  class  at  the  Primary  School  at  Lubondai. 


and  girls,  never  go  beyond  the  sixth  grade.  A  select  few  complete  the 
secondary  and  specialized  schools  to  become  outstanding  preachers, 
teachers,  and  medical  aides  in  the  Mission,  or  to  assume  positions  of 
leadership  and  responsibility  in  the  employ  of  government  or  industry. 

The  men  and  boys  who  leave  school  before,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year  have  a  choice  of  returning  to  their  villages  as  farmers  or 
simple  artisans,  or  of  entering  the  ranks  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
labor.  It  is  the  effort  of  the  Mission  to  send  them  out  prepared  to 
establish  Christian  homes,  to  maintain  a  self-respecting  economic  status, 
and  to  be  leaders  in  their  church  and  community.  Whether  they  have 
spent  a  few  months  or  many  years  in  the  schools,  none  leaves  without 
having  had  some  experience  in  Christian  living.  At  the  least  they  go 
away  with  a  few  verses  from  God's  Word  stored  in  their  minds,  a  few 
hymns  of  the  church  on  their  lips.  The  majority  go  out  confessed  young 
Christians  but  walking  in  the  "misty  flats"  of  immaturity.  A  few  emerge 
as  mature  Christians. 

The  women  and  girls  usually  follow  a  modified  course  of  study 
with  emphasis  on  reading,  Bible  and  home-making  arts.  Since  mar¬ 
riage  is  still  almost  the  only  honorable  career  open  to  young  women, 
all  their  training  is  directed  toward  heping  them  become  good  Chris¬ 
tian  wives,  mothers,  and  neighbors. 

The  advanced  educational  program  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  but 
the  pattern  is  set  and  beginnings  have  been  made.  A  secondary  school 
offering  four  years  advanced  general  education,  o  dental  school,  and 
a  medical  school  have  been  tentatively  begun.  The  INSTITUT  MOR¬ 
RISON  is  a  well  established  Bible  and  Normal  school  which  we  dare 
to  dream  may  become  a  full-fledged  college  and  theological  semin¬ 
ary,  training  the  leaders  of  a  vigorous  indigenous  church. 

Mr.  John  C.  Pritchard,  Director  of  the  Teacher  Training  School  of  the 

Morrison  Institute,  presents  a  diploma  to  one  of  the  fifteen  graduates. 


A  village  evangelist  leads  singing  outside  church  shed. 


EVANGELISTIC  WORK 

The  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  building  up  of  the  indigenous 
church  is  the  special  concern  of  the  evangelistic  department.  Two 
widely  different  groups  must  be  reached,  those  thousands  who  have 
been  lured  into  commercial  and  industrial  centers  by  high  wages,  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  still  clinging  to  the  primitive  life  of  the  rural 
village. 

The  task  of  rural  evangelization  falls  on  the  African  workers.  In 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  outstations  evangelist-teachers  preach  and 
teach  Sunday  school  on  Sundays,  lead  week-day  morning  prayers,  in¬ 
struct  catechumen  classes,  and  conduct  primary  schools.  They  shepherd 
little  groups  of  believers  and  prepare  inquirers  for  church  membership. 
Superintending  elders  visit  them  at  intervals.  Once  or  twice  a  year, 
travelling  sessions  composed  of  one  pastor  and  two  elders  come  to 
examine,  baptize,  discipline,  and  hold  Communion  services.  Occa¬ 
sionally  an  itinerating  missionary  comes  with  sound  truck  and  recorded 
songs,  projector  and  film  strips.  His  preaching  and  teaching,  sympa¬ 
thetic  listening,  and  friendly  counsel  bring  encouragement  to  the 


Women  leaders  of  the  Lubeo  churches  gather  for  a  Christmas  party. 


people  and  to  the  resident  evangelist.  Yearly  station  or  sectional 
conferences  for  evangelists  provide  additional  training  and  develop 
a  sense  of  unity  of  purpose. 

In  urban  centers  evangelism  follows  the  basic  pattern  of  preaching 
and  teaching  combined  with  Christian  educational,  recreational,  and 
social  programs.  Christians  have  responded  enthusiastically  to  this 
challenge  to  service.  Both  men  and  women  have  participated  in 
visitation  evangelism.  Women's  groups  hold  weekly  meetings  for 
women  in  nearby  villages.  Youth  groups  have  provided  enthusiastic 
teams  to  go  out  weekly  to  speak  and  bear  testimony  to  Christ.  The 
sense  of  solidarity  and  fellowship  growing  out  of  active  service  together 
promises  to  be  a  strong  defense  for  Christian  youth  against  the  pressures 
of  secularism. 

The  evangelistic  missionary  works  constantly  with  and  through 
individuals,  the  local  sessions,  and  tbe  presbytery.  Together  they 
meet  the  vexing  problems  of  administration  and  church  discipline; 
together  they  plan  and  work  for  the  nurturing  of  the  young  church, 
the  projecting  of  new  work,  and  the  consolidation  of  old.  With  the 
experience  and  training  the  African  leaders  receive  in  this  work,  some 
are  developing  into  good  churchmen.  A  few  are  beginning  to  envi¬ 
sion  the  responsibilities  and  possibilities  of  a  church  which  will  be  a 
true  expression  of  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  African  people. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  CONGO 


These  young  ministers  have  just  come 
from  their  commissioning  service.  With 
their  ivives  they  will  go  to  villages  to 
work. 


As  in  1912,  so  again  in  1954  the  scene  in  Congo  seems  set  for 
momentous  advance,  this  time  for  the  emergence  of  a  truly  autonomous 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  Kasai  valley  of  the  Congo.  Formerly,  small 
congregations,  unmitigated  poverty,  and  the  lack  of  trained  leader¬ 
ship  combined  to  make  self-support  and  self-government  at  the  con¬ 
gregational  level  almost  impossible.  Today,  the  larger  communities 
with  improved  economic  status  which  have  developed  in  the  industrial 
areas  are  not  so  handicapped.  Better  education  together  with  train¬ 
ing  in  Christian  service  is  developing  lay  leaders  among  men  and 
women  alike.  Experience  in  Christian  service  has  increased  interest 
in  church  affairs,  and  some  laymen  are  beginning  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  stewardship,  evangelism,  and  spiritual  growth.  One  Presbytery 
has  already  undertaken  the  complete  support  of  its  own  pastors.  The 
Kasai  valley  Christians  need  the  maturing  experience  of  independent 
Christian  venture  to  be  found  in  assuming  responsibility  for  the  financial 
support  and  spiritual  leadership  of  their  own  church. 

They  will  bring  elements  of 
great  strength  to  the  building  of 
their  national  church.  The  lives  of 
thousands  of  these  Christians  are 
characterized  by  a  genuine  faith, 
proved  often  by  suffering  and 
persecution,  maintained  at  the  sac-  / 
rifice  of  family  and  friends.  They  I 
accept  responsibility  for  sharing  the 
gospel  with  others,  and  engage  in 
active  Christian  witness.  Their  sense 
of  stewardship  is  developing,  and  it 
is  frequently  manifested  in  sacri-  ) 
ficial  giving. 


Women  bringing  corn  for  the  Harvest 
Festival  offering  at  Bulaf>e. 


There  are  also  elements  of 
weakness  to  be  faced  in  planning 
for  the  new  church.  Years  of  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  mission- 
supervised  presbyteries  have  accus¬ 
tomed  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons 
to  church  procedure,  and  prepared 
them  for  leadership  among  their 
own  people.  Yet  the  concept  of  a 
self-supporting,  self-governing,  and 
self-propagating  national  church  is 
only  vaguely  held  by  many.  They 
cherish  the  security  of  dependence 
on  the  Mission,  the  prestige  of  being 
attached  to  an  influential  foreign 


organization.  At  congregational  levels,  few  church  members  have  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  local  church.  These 
failures  in  understanding  among  both  leaders  and  people  must  be  over¬ 
come  by  intensive  education  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  before  the  Kasai  Christians  venture  into  autonomy. 


An  important  element  in  the  formation  of  the  national  church  in 
Congo  is  found  in  the  existence  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  which 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  denominations  at  work  there. 
Through  agreement  on  comity  and  policy,  every  Christian  baptised  into 
the  church  is  a  member  of  "L'Eglise  du  Christ  au  Congo."  His  certif¬ 
icate  of  membership  is  accepted  wherever  he  may  go  in  the  colony. 
The  critical  stage  of  the  development  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo 
is,  however,  still  ahead.  The  attitude  of  the  home  Church  inevitably 
reflects  itself  in  the  Mission.  We  shall  have  to  be  willing  to  see  our 
"Presbyterian  procedure"  modified  as  African  Christian  leaders  of 
all  Missions  are  encouraged  to  get  together  and  bring  shape  and  form 
to  the  African  Church.  A  new  opportunity  to  bring  this  end  closer  is 
offered  with  the  opening  of  a  Presbyterian  work  in  Leopoldville.  This 
capitol  city  has  grown  so  fast  that  the  two  Missions  at  work  there, 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  and  Baptist  Missionary  Society 


(British),  are  unable  to  carry  the  full  load.  Many  people  of  the  Kasai 
have  gone  to  Leopoldville  to  work.  As  the  Church  grows  through  the 
ministry  of  the  three  Missions  its  reality  as  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo 
may  become  apparent. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  developed  a  young  people's 
organization  which  has  spread  across  our  Congo  Mission  area.  Based 
on  the  youth  fellowship  pattern  of  the  home  Church,  the  group  has 
developed  a  modified  council  plan  and  a  mission-wide  program  of 
youth  work  is  underway.  From  among  these  young  people  who  are 
having  the  acll  of  Jesus  Christ  presented  to  them  in  terms  of  their  own 
thinking  and  expression,  our  missionaries  have  the  deep  faith  to  believe 
will  come  the  thousands  of  pastors,  elders,  teachers,  evangelists  and 
parents  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Belgian  Congo  will  be  needing 
tomorrow. 

Written  by  Ethel  T.  Wharton,  former  missionary  to  The  Congo 


Rev.  Alex  AlcCutchen  and  Mrs.  William  Rule  meet  with  council  for  youth 
groups.  Perhaps  by  the  time  these  young  people  are  adults  the  Church  iti 

Congo  will  be  fully  autonomous. 


SOME  THINGS  TO  DO 


Perhaps  you  are  wondering,  "But  what  can  I  do  about  the  work  of 
the  Congo  Mission?" 

1.  You  can  cultivate  a  realistic  attitude  toward  mission  work.  Know 
about  it. 

Read  with  imagination— 

LED  IN  TRIUMPH,  by  Wharton 
AFRICAN  HERITAGE,  by  Ross 
PRESBYTERIAN  SURVEY 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  WORLD  MISSIONS 
MISSIONARY  CORRESPONDENCE  DEPT.  LETTERS 

The  work  in  the  Congo  is  not  just  "World  Missions."  It  is  your  work 
for  Christ,  done  through  your  missionaries.  The  people  in  the  Kasai 
valley,  your  missionaries  there,  are  real  people,  with  real  problems, 
just  like  you. 

2.  You  can  cultivate  a  realistic  attitude  toward  "Benevolences."  This 
is  not  something  tacked  on  to  a  church  budget  to  "help"  the  less 
fortunate  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  that  which  justifies  the  existence 
of  your  church;  that  which  enables  you  to  obey  our  Lord's  Command 
to  be  His  "witness  .  .  .  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth." 

3.  You  can  pray  specifically  for  the  work— 

a.  For  guidance  of  the  missionaries  in  their  work,  for  their  health, 
their  personal  problems,  their  relationships  with  other  mission¬ 
aries  and  Africans. 

b.  For  the  national  Christians,  for  their  spiritual  growth,  for  strength 
in  temptations,  for  understanding  of  the  church  and  its  duties. 

c.  For  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  all  undertakings  and  for 
His  work  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  the  gospel. 

4.  You  can  go  if  you  are  equipped  physically,  mentally,  socially,  and 
spiritually. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT- 


•  The  Belgian  Congo  is  less  than  half  heavy  forests,  many  parts  of 

the  country  are  cool  and  dry,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  over  a  thousand  feet  high. 

•  Wild  beasts  and  reptiles  kill  perhaps  a  twentieth  as  many  persons 

in  Congo  as  do  automobiles  in  the  United  States. 

•  So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  white  man  to  see  the  Congo  River 

was  a  Portuguese  navigator  in  1482. 

•  Stanley  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  the  British  interested  in  develop¬ 

ing  the  Congo  before  teaming  up  with  King  Leopold  of  Belgium. 

•  The  Congo  Free  State  existed  from  1885  to  1908  as  a  sovereign 

power  and  owed  its  inception  more  to  the  United  States  than 
to  Belgium. 

•  The  Belgian  Congo  has  half  the  world's  known  supply  of  radioactive 

ores  including  uranium  and  ninety-eight  percent  of  the  world's 
diamonds. 

•  During  the  first  ten  years  of  our  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Congo 

there  were  times  when  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  work 
was  borne  by  colored  missionaries. 

•  All  formal  education  for  Congolese  is  in  the  hands  of  Christian 

Missions  which,  in  1948  had  fifty  percent  of  the  children  in 
their  schools. 

•  In  1902  Protestant  Missions  started  a  colony-wide  basic  cooperation 

and  comity  which  in  1925  became  the  Congo  Protestant  Council. 


The  cover  design  is  the  flag  of  the  Belgian  Congo 


